RIVERBY

been cut down with the grass in early July, and the
first week in August had shot up and bloomed again.
I found the spot aflame with them. Their leaves
covered every inch of the surface where, they stood,
and not a spear of grass grew there. They were tak-
ing slow but complete possession; they were devour-
ing the meadow by inches. The plant seemed to
be a species of hieracium, or hawkweed, or some
closely allied species of the composite family, but
I could not find it mentioned in our botanies.

A few days later, on the edge of an adjoining
county ten miles distant, I found, probably, its head-
quarters. It had appeared there a few years before,
and was thought to have escaped from some farm-
er's door-yard. Patches of it were appearing here
and there in the fields, and the farmers were thor-
oughly alive to the danger, and were fighting it like
fire. Its seeds are winged like those of the dandelion,
and it sows itself far and near. It would be a beauti-
ful acquisition to our midsummer fields, supplying
a tint as brilliant as that given by the scarlet poppies
to English grain-fields. But it would be an expen-
sive one, as it usurps the land completely.1

Parts of New England have already a midsummer
flower nearly as brilliant, and probably far less ag-

1 This observation was made ten years ago. I have since learned
that the plant is Hieracium aurantiacum from Europe, a kind of
hawkweed. It is fast becoming a common weed in New York and
ISfew England. (1894)* from Imyhood. TIi**y
